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MANUFACTURERS  NEWS 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 
AT  HOUSTON  APRIL  25 

A  PRIL  25,  26  and  27 ,  are  the  dates  for  the  Fifteenth  National 
r±  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  and  the  place  is  Houston, 
Texas.  This  is  the  informal  advance  notice  to  mark  those  dates, 
for  this  year  presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for 
convention  zvork.  These  sessions  frequently  bring  important 
trade  facts  out  of  the  economic  haze  that  has  been  so  exception¬ 
ally  manifest  during  the  past  few  years.  As  John  Moody  says, 
“Old  maxims,  zvhich  used  to  be  relied  upon,  are  beginning  to 
look  like  quicksands .” 

The  zvhole  world  trade  is  growing  and  from  Houston  this 
convention  zvill  take  a  good,  square  look  at  the  remarkable 
strides  of  progress  that  are  being  made  in  Latin  America, 


Places  in  Industry  for 
the  Blind 

By  Edith  L.  Swift 

( Executive  Director,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse ) 


IS  there  a  place  in  industry  for  the 
totally  or  partially  blind?  Most 
business  men,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  might  decide  that  there  is  not, 
but  “The  Chicago  Lighthouse,”  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Blind  People,  has  proven  the 
opposite  to  be  true.  In  support  of 
this  is  an  excerpt  from  letter  written 
by  one  of  Chicago’s  busy  executives — 
E.  A.  Thatcher,  vice  president  of  the 
Chicago  Nut  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  : 

“I  am  very  glad  to  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  let  you  know  that  we  have 
never  had  a  moment  of  regret  since 
we  placed  on  our  payroll  these  three 
blind  employes,  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  us  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  You  may  feel  assured  that 
we  are  not  only  swayed  by  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  standpoint  in  this  matter, 
but  are  looking  at  it  also  in  a  cold¬ 
blooded  business  manner.” 

We  quote  from  another  letter 
signed  by  F.  E.  Greer,  manager  of  the 
Harvard  Electric  Company: 

“William  Beckvar’s  work  consisted 
of  operating  a  tapping  machine.  He 
became  very  competent  and  could 
start  and  stop  the  machine,  take  the 
belts  on  and  off  and  was  even  more 
proficient  than  a  boy  with  his  eyesight. 
On  account  of  his  being  blind  he 
naturally  concentrated  every  possible 
moment  on  his  work,  whereas  a  boy 
with  good  eyesight  would  probably 
have  his  mind  on  many  other  things 
besides  his  machine.” 


A  man  who  can  operate  a  two- 
spindle  bolt  threader  efficiently  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
classed  as  an  undesirable  employe, 
and  one  of  these  blind  boys  is  on  such 
a  job.  Neither  could  it  be  said  of  a 
capable,  two-handed  milling  machine 
operator  that  he  was  useless  to  indus¬ 
try.  A  man  has  successfully  been 
located  on  that  kind  of  a  job. 

The  purposes  of  The  Chicago 
Lighthouse  are  to  train,  and  to  place 
in  industry,  blind  men  and  women, 
and  to  find  new  fields  wherein  they 
may  become  useful,  self-supporting, 
self-respecting  citizens.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  it  is  first  necessary  to  teach 
them  to  conquer  their  own  doubt  of 
their  ability.  This  is  done  by  giving 
them,  to  begin  with,  simple  assembly 
work  that  they  cannot  fail  in,  and  as¬ 
suring  them  in  friendly,  helpful  ways, 
that  others  have  overcome  the  same 
handicap  and  that  they  are  equally 
capable.  In  our  work  the  exceptional 
student  is  found  the  same  as  in  the 
sight  school  work,  and  we  find  among 
the  blind  the  slow  and  incompetent  the 
same  as  among  people  having  sight ; 
that  is,  individualistic  tendencies  are 
found  among  the  blind  as  among  peo¬ 
ple  with  sight.  Therefore,  among 
the  blind  we  sometimes  find  “the 
square  peg  in  the  round  diole,”  but 
our  training  eliminates  this  to  a  great 
extent,  for  readjustment  seems  much 
more  simple  with  the  blind  than  with 
individuals  having  sight. 


Few  not  associated  with  the  blind 
realize  the  satisfaction  it  is  to  the 
blind  adult  to  be  placed  in  the  self- 
supporting  class.  Blind  men  and  wom¬ 
en  take  pride  in  being  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  the  exceptional  one  who 
wilfully  turns  down  the  opportunity 
offered  by  The  Lighthouse  and  goes 
on  the  street  to  beg  with  cup  or  jim- 
crack. 

The  economic  usefulness  of  the 
blind  is  dependent  largely  upon  special 
finger  training  for  accuracy  and  speed. 
The  workshops  of  The  Lighthouse, 
conducted  under  regular  factory  con¬ 
ditions,  provide  this,  training,  as  well 
as  familiarize  the  blind  with  factory 
methods  and  environment.  In  addition 
to  preaching  the  gospel  of  self-support 
to  students,  and  to  assure  them  of  the 
sincerity  of  these  efforts  in  their  be¬ 
half,  they  are  paid  a  fixed  wage  as 
beginners,  which  is  changed  to  piece¬ 
work  rate  as  efficiency  is  acquired. 

One  of  the  hardest  obstacles  the 
placement  officer  has  to  overcome  is 
getting  the  attention  of  the  man  in 
authority  who  will  consider  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  his  business  may  afford  for 
some  of  the  blind  to  become  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
value  received.  Nevertheless,  the 
average  manufacturer  heartily  en¬ 
dorses  these  methods  for  habilitating 
blind  men  and  women  to  support 
themselves,  and  with  such  endorse¬ 
ment  in  mind  The  Lighthouse  asks 
co-operation  with  its  placement  officer 
in  his  endeavors  to  learn  the  labor 
requirements  of  specific  businesses, 
with  t[re  idea  of  placing  some  of  the 
blind  in  these  organizations. 

The  character  of  the  work  done 
by  the  organization  is  seen  in  the 
personnel  of  its  Board  of  Advisors: 
W.  A.  Alexander,  president,  W.  A. 
Alexander  and  Company ;  Sewell  L. 
Avery,  president,  United  States  Gyp¬ 
sum  Company;  Alfred  T.  Carton, 
attorney,  Gardner  and  Carton  ;  Irving 
S.  Florsheim,  president,  Florsheim 
Shoe  Company;  DeForest  Hulburd, 
president,  Elgin  National  W  atch  com¬ 
pany;  Peter  J.  Peel,  president,  Chi¬ 
cago  School  of  Physiological  Thera¬ 
peutics;  Frederick  H.  Rawson, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Union  Trust 
Company;  James  W.  Thorne,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  and  Company :  William 
F.  Whitman,  president.  Excelsior 
Printing  Company  ;  George  F.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  vice  chairman  of  the  board, 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic. 


THE  INTERTYPE  CORPORA¬ 
TION  has  issued  a  folder  announcing 
the  completion  of  plans  for  a  splendid 
new  factory  and  office  building  in 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 


February,  1928 
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BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  AND  NEW  YORK’S  SKY  LINE  AT  NIGHT 
A  striking  study  of  the  metropolis  by  electric  light,  as  viewed  from  East  River  under  the  huge  span  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  bridge.  Even  the  sky  itself  is  illumined  by  the  myriad  candle-power  of  the  great  city’s  “night  life” 


The  New  Leadership  in  Business 

By  Edward  A.  Filene 

(. President ,  William  Filene’ 's  Sons  Company;  before  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce ) 


IN  the  future,  most  of  the  profits  will  be  made  by  those 
business  men  who  substitute  facts  for  opinions  as  a 
basis  for  their  policies  and  their  decisions.  “Profit¬ 
less  prosperity” — a  phrase  often  used  to  describe  the  con¬ 
dition  of  American  business  during  the  past  few  years — 
is  not  strictly  accurate.  There  have  been  plenty  of  prof¬ 
its,  but  the  large  profits  have  been  made  by  the  few. 
Forty  per  cent  of  all  manufacturing  concerns  have  lost 
money  or  barely  broken  even.  Most  of  the  others  have 
made  but  little. 

In  1925,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available,  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  our  corporations 
made  52  per  cent  of  the  total  profit.  For  each  dollar 
made  by  these  large  and  successful  companies,  some  less 
well  managed  concern  lost  22  cents. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  95  manufacturing 
corporations — only  one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
whole — made  45.5  per  cent  of  all  the  profits  in  their 
particular  branches  of  industry. 

More  recent  figures,  while  incomplete,  indicate  that  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  profits  is  still  going  tor  the  large  scien¬ 
tifically  organized  businesses. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  thoughtful  business  men  that 
this  trend  will  become  more  pronounced  and  that  the 
most  profitable  concerns  will  be  those  which  adopt  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  mass  production  and  mass  distribution. 
Of  necessity  such  concerns  will  be  large. 

The  business  leaders  of  today  who  will  survive  as  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  will  of  necessity  be  open-minded, 
adaptable  men. 


The  mere  increase  in  the  size  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  enough  to  disqualify  many  of  the  old-time 
leaders.  Many  times  I  have  seen  a  man  guide  an  enter¬ 
prise  successfully  through  its  struggling  stages  and  build 
it  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  doing  a  business  of,  say, 
half  a  million  ,  dollars  a  year,  and  then  fail  miserably 
when  its  sales  again  doubled  or  quadrupled. 

The  man  who  is  nursing  a  small  business  must  give 
close  attention  to  every  detail.  Fie  can  seldom  afford 
to  hire  expert  specialists  to  help  him,  therefore  he  must, 
quite  properly,  make  shift  to  decide  all  questions  himself, 
from  the  psychology  of  dpiployes  to  matters  of  finance 
and  the  buying,  selling  ancFpacking  of  his  commodities. 

Just  as  the  virtues  of  youtllymay  become  the  vices  of 
old  age,  so  the  qualities  of  leadership  which  are  virtues 
when  a  business  is  small  may  well  become  vices  when 
the  business  grows  large.  The  owner  finds  that  he  no 
longer  has  time  to  attend  to  all  of  the  details  himself, 
yet  too  often  he  mentally  is  unable  to  delegate  those 
details.  They  continue  to  take  the  time  and  attention 
which  should  be  given  to  matters  of  more  importance. 
The  very  existence  of  the  business  depends  upon  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  future.  What  will  the  trend  of  prices 
be?  Shall  we  buy  ahead?  How  are  we  to  finaffce  our 
increased  business?  What  effect  will  European  affairs 
have  on  our  business?  These  and  many  similar  ones 
are  questions  which  the  man  buried  in  detail  should,  but 
often  cannot  answer.  Many  a  man  has  failed  because, 

( Continued  on  Page  77) 
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